


ADAT being a multitrack DAT. How many tracks 
were you using? 

Each machine had eight tracks of digital audio. We 
were using two sets of three. We had twenty-four tracks 
on each and we would overlap them, and that was 
where the problem was because there was no way to tell 
the band, “Okay, you’ve got forty minutes and then 
you’ve got to stop and give us time to change tapes.” So 
at thirty-five minutes we’d start the second set rolling so 
there was an overlap which, in theory, we could then 
digitally transfer onto a machine and wind up with com- 
plete pieces. That was where the initial runs of ADAT 
failed, although they promised it would work. 

How did they fail? 

We wanted to use one set of record pre-amps from 
the one set of units, and we would try and start synching 
and locking the machines up, but they would go into a 
dropout where they would mute for a few moments to 
cover the fact that they were putting huge pops out into 
the audio. And the machines didn’t lock up, we would 
push “Record” and some of them would take twenty or 
thirty seconds before they’d catch and all lock together 
in time. These days ADAT is a wonderful thing, and 
they’ve sold many of them; most of the home albums are 
being recorded on ADAT of one generation or the other, 
whether it’s Alesis, or Tascam, or Sony or whose ever 
they are. 

So when you went to ADAT, did you put all your 
eggs in one basket? 

No, we still recorded mixes, but they were just on 
DAT and cassette. [DAT was used from 12/27/87 
through 7/9/95. ] 

When you went to DAT, did you have, at first, a lot 
of the dropout problems and finickiness that the DAT 
format was infamous for? 

Well, the problem with my answering anything 
about that is, I recorded all these tapes, but they went 
off to the Vault and I’ve never gotten to listen to them 
since. Federal Express had this special courier service 
where they would never leave someone’s locked guard, 
and every couple days, they would get picked up at the 
show and get taken to the Vault. So, I never got to lis- 
ten to most of what I recorded, even though I recorded 
almost twenty years’ worth, I’ve never listened to 
them. I listened to a lot of multitracks when we were 
choosing Vault One and Vault Two. We listened for 
many days to pick those albums, we all did. But I can’t 
say what was even on the tour tapes; I don’t even know 
how many are fucked up. Maybe there’s nothing on a 
lot of them. 
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What process did you use? You showed up at a show, 
you set everything up ... How did you get to the point 
where you were actually making sure that you had any 
sort of a signal you liked going into the tape decks? 

That depended on who the third guy was at the front 
of the house. During the years it was different people. 
For many years I was alone out front. Just Dan and 
myself. It was all we could do to make sure the PA was 
going. I was sending the signal from the main stereo 
mixing bus in the console, where all the signals came 
down to two before anything happened to it, and I 
would take that signal and that would be the board mix. 
The microphone mix would be the microphone we 
would set up in front of us. The only thing I could do 
was look over to make sure the levels were right, that I 
wasn’t clipping, that they weren’t too low, that they 
were kind of average around the zero with peaks of +4 
or +6, depending on what kind of tape I was using. 

What recording mediums do you like the most? 

I like analog tape. My favorite tape recorder is an old 
Ampex ATR. It has the warmest, richest sound. I’ve 
been to places where people have gone and recorded on 
the most expensive digital, but they didn’t like it, so they 
went and mastered it to an Ampex ATR to get the 
warmth, then made the CD from that rather than leav- 
ing it all digital. The Ampex ATR is one of the all-time 
best tape recorders ever made. 

Was the two-track stereo signal that was going to 
the PA the same one that was going to the record decks? 

It was pre-EQ. One of the things we developed 
through the years, using the FFT analyzers, was the abil- 
ity to discover how the room was reacting to the energy 
we were putting out. So using the FFT analyzer, we 
would identify which frequencies the room wanted to 
sustain longer than other frequencies, and then, using 
some parametric equalizers, we would inhibit the sound 
system from putting any energy out at the area where 
the room wanted to be louder than it was at other fre- 
quencies. Therein we were able to get the hockey rinks 
and the basketball arenas to sound like concert halls. 

And at the same time, you didn’t want to have that 
equalization, that filtering .. . 

Go on the tape because it wasn’t a problem for the 
tape, it was only a problem in the acoustical environ- 


ment. 

Tell me about how you archived tapes over the years 
in terms of writing tape labels or doing it on a com- 
puter: how did you do that? 

Well, it started off with my handwriting them every 
day: the city, the date, tape one and tape two and 
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whether it was a board mix or a mike mix. And as it 
started getting more and more elaborate, it wound up 
taking an hour a day just to make tape labels, which was 
an hour we didn’t have. So at that point, Dick and I got 
a little computer software thing going, and he would 
prepare a whole bunch of labels before we’d go. Every 
day I would just break out a set of labels and stick them 
on the tapes. Then, when it got to be really involved, 
he’d prep the whole tour with boxes of tape, they'd all 
be prelabeled before I went on tour. Pd just load my 
road box with tapes that were all prelabeled for each 
machine. So Dick and I wrote a little database thing that 
took care of it all. 

And how often did that not match? 

It always matched. 

You never had to use an extra tape with a handwrit- 
ten label? 

Well, sometimes, if they went really long, Pd wind up 
having to pull out an extra tape, but that was the rare 
occasion. 

And in ’92, you switched to ADAT? 

Yeah. We still were pulling DATs, and cassettes. The 
band was getting cassettes every night; in fact, it got to 
the point where we’d have to have somebody run back- 
stage because as soon as the band played the last note, 
they’d be in the limos and gone. But they wanted that 
night’s show, so we had to have somebody run from the 
soundboard backstage at the end of the set, before the 
encore, and get the tapes into the limo so the band could 
have their tapes when they got there. 

Do you know what sort of system they used back at 
the hotel? 

Bobby had his hotel room boom box system he used 
in the party room, and everybody else had their personal 
Walkmans, but I don’t know who listened to the tapes or 
if they gave them away, or where any of the tapes went. 
It could be that the board tapes that people talk about 
are these actual tapes. You could identify them; they 
were pretty much always the TDK metal tape on the 
metal reels, the cassettes, and they were stamped “Healy 
mix” on them with a bunch of other information. 

Talk to me about the actual mix. I, for one, was part 
of a large contingent who always felt that Phil was too 
low in the mix. And we had heard that it was actually 
Phil’s choice, that he would listen and say, “This is 
exactly where I want to be in the mix.” 

That’s pretty much the case. One of the things that 
Phil wanted, which we always had a problem with, and 
we still do have a problem with, is that when Phil mutes 
a string, he expects the sound to stop, but rooms don’t 


do that. So, in order to have him get the feeling tha 
that’s what was going on, we had to really hack and hew 
at the sound in order to give him the feeling that wher 
he muted a note, it muted. 

Fascinating. 

Since I’ve been mixing all the new Phil and Friend 
shows we’re doing now (fall 97/spring ’98), I’ve snuck ir 
a lot more bass than we were ever able to have in Grate- 
ful Dead days; like this last show at the Warfield (Apri 
”98), I know that if we had that much bass in the PA, he 
would have been all over us. Again, it’s a personal thing 
If he wasn’t getting off on it, then it wasn’t going to work 
for the audience. If that’s what it took for him to get ofi 
on it, then so be it. And the other thing is, after we 
switched to the ear monitors, each of the musicians had 
the ability to have exactly what they wanted in their ears, 
and Phil and Bobby pretty much mixed their own. Bobby 
would come over and he’d tweak, and it was right there 
for Phil. And for all the years of mixing monitors, if we 
had known that’s what they had wanted . . . It’s mind- 
blowing; it’s not anything you would have ever expected, 
the mix they came up with for themselves, as is evidenced 
by the Scanner-Heads. If you’ve ever listened to any of 
the tapes the Scanner-Heads recorded of any of the mixes 
that were broadcast... 

Can you elaborate for those who aren’t familiar 
with the term? 

When we went to the in-ear monitor system, we 
wound up having a lot of wireless stereo mixes, and a lot 
of fans discovered, “Well, look at that, they’ve got wire- 
less mixes.” So they went out and bought scanners and 
in the parking lot they recorded the headphone mixes. 
Now granted, they probably didn’t have the high- 
quality receivers, and it wasn’t in stereo because you 
couldn’t buy any stereo receivers in the frequencies we 
were using unless you bought the same system we had, 
but a lot of people were out there recording the mixes 
anyway. I’m not going to say, value judgment, what 
those mixes were, but if anybody’s interested, I’m sure 
that those tapes are out there and people could listen to 
what each of the band members were listening to on 
each of the nights. It would be pretty obvious as to 
whose mix it was on each of the tapes. 

The only ones I’ve ever heard sounded horrendous; 
they were only worth listening to for the cute naughty 
comments the band would make to each other. 

What you heard, that’s what they were hearing 
except for lower fidelity and lack of stereo. That’s what 
I’m saying, if we had ever known that that’s what they 
wanted to hear . . . It shocked all of us when they finally 





